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Die Antike in Poetik und Kunsttheorie von Ausgang des klassischen 
Attertums bis auf Goethe und Wilhelm von Humboldt. I. Mittel- 
alter, Renaissance, Barock. Von Karl Borinski. Heft IX, 
Das Erbe der Alten. Leipzig: Dieterich'sche Verlagsbuch- 
handlung, 1914. Pp. xii+324. M. 8. 

The long delay in noticing the present work has been due to the desire 
to treat both volumes together. Since, however, the second volume has not 
appeared even yet, as far as can be learned, and while in the present chaotic 
conditions which prevail in Central Europe it may be many years before it 
is published, if ever, it seems best not to wait longer in calling the attention 
of classical scholars in our own country to this remarkable book. To a higher 
degree than any even of its predecessors in this valuable series, Borinski's 
monograph presents the influence of classical thought as a constant force 
dominating every phase of literary and artistic theory, often in apparently 
remote fields, for a thousand years. The range is wide, the erudition astound- 
ing, the mastery of the difficult and frequently obscure material complete. 
The highly condensed treatment enables the author to touch upon a multi- 
tude of themes, but, it must be confessed, adds not a little to the difficulty of 
the reader, as much is treated by suggestion, allusion, and an almost cryptic 
reference which makes severe demands upon attention and general informa- 
tion. The scheme of presentation makes this obscurity almost necessary, 
but one must express a regret that the net result must be to prevent the work 
from becoming really popular, even among those in whose mother-tongue 
it is written. Still, no student of the influence of classical antiquity upon 
mediaeval and modern civilization can afford to disregard this book, and 
through the lecture room and further studies which it is sure to evoke, its 
influence ought to spread to the general cultivated public. 

The following very brief summary of some of the principal topics treated 
may show the general scope of the study. The strife between "truth" and 
"art"; allegory; rhythm, and especially church music; the mechanical and 
the fine arts; the imago or ideal; the place of the man of letters in the social 
order; Latinitas; amoves and lusus; the dominance of artistic theory; ut 
pictura poesis; grotesque and baroque; the hostility to Homer; Aristotle's 
Poetics; the literature of rule and precept, the whole concluding with a series 
of interesting observations upon Shakespeare's attitude toward the literary 
controversies, largely Aristotelian in origin, of his day. Among smaller points 
of peculiar interest to the reviewer (but every reader will note many others, 
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according to his individual taste and interests) might be noted: the remarks 
upon the music of the early church (p. 50); religious architecture (p. 61); 
the column and the arch and dome (p. 61) ; the ideal of the beautiful Savior 
(p. 76); anticipations of Carlyle's doctrines of clothes and hero-worship 
(pp. 89 and 221); the theory of the nude as signifying self-sufficient (p. 90); 
the "retreat into antiquity" (p. 102); how Boccacio defended classical letters 
by representing the Savior as quoting Terence to Saul of Tarsus (p. 117); 
predecessors of Machiavelli in his appreciation of Livy (p. 130); "cubist" 
speculation (p. 153); Plato and the theory of perspective (p. 173); Leonardo's 
denunciation of the "German" tendency to inhibit the free play of body and 
hands in speech (p. 182) ; Plato as the remote source of euphuism (pp. 197 ff) ;. 
the Adonis allegory and its influence on botanical nomenclature (pp. 204 and 
312 f.); Luther's rehabilitation of Aristotle as an authority, but in literature 
only (p. 219); and the discussion of the vexed question of the etymology of 
baroque (pp. 199 and 308). But all this gives only the faintest notion of the 
book's wealth of material, and none at all of the fine critical insight and 
handling. For the formal literary criticism the English-speaking world has 
the excellent works of Saintesbury and Spingarn, but I know of nothing 
which covers the whole field of artistic and literary theory as does Borinski's 
volume. 

w. a. oxdfather 
University of Illinois 



The Sequence of Tenses in Plautus. University of Pennsylvania 
Dissertation. By Edward Hoch Heffner. Pp. 52. 

The author has examined the tenses of the dependent subjunctives in 
Plautus with the purpose of determining (1) " to what extent the tense usage is 
at variance with the familiar doctrine of the sequence of tenses" and 
(2) "what evidence there is against the theory that the dependent, just as the 
independent, subjunctives denote absolute time and not time relative to that 
of the verb of the principal clause." The conclusions reached are that the 
tenses of the subjunctive denote "relative" time and that "there is such an 
influence as we commonly call the sequence of tenses. " 

Such a study cannot fail to be useful, though the results obtained, as we 
should expect, do not differ much from those obtainable from the study of 
any considerable portion of Latin literature. No matter what one's particular 
sequence theory may be, he may fit these examples into it as easily as he may 
any other large number of examples, and no more easily. 

Aside from the introductory and concluding chapters, the chapters deal 
with "Primary Sequence Dependent upon the Perfect," "Violations of the 
Sequence Principle," "Instances of Mechanical Conformity to the Sequence 
Principle," and "Shift in Sequence." Naturally the collection of passages 
said to violate the sequence principle and those said to illustrate the mechanical 
conformity to the sequence principle are of most interest. 



